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The commercial prospects of the use of helium in airships and other
purposes have led to a search for rich concentrations of helium*
In a later lecture of the course, Rutherford announced that the
wearisome watching and counting the effects of alphas or protons
striking a fluorescent screen was now happily a thing of the past.
Today every particle moves an indicator forward one point, and the
particles can therefore be counted in the same kind of way that turnstiles
count the number of visitors to the Zoo.
Some of the gas-filled valves (Langmuir's thyratrons) thus employed
are sensitive to sound and visitors to the laboratory were requested
to speak low, not an easy thing for Rutherford to do, so that there
is a little humour in the photograph (Plate XIII).
Rutherford wrote an article to The Times on ** Faraday as an Experi-
menter" as a prelude to the forthcoming centenary:
In the history of the physical sciences in this country > three great names
at once occur to mind, Newton, Faraday and Maxwell. Of these, the
first is one of the great mathematicians of all time, the latter an accom-
plished mathematician, and both were endowed with unusual powers
of physical insight. The other, Michael Faraday, had no mathematical
training and not a line of mathematics appears in his papers. Yet in
physical and philosophical insight he possessed the essential qualities
of the theoretical investigator without his technique, and was also an
experimenter of unrivalled powers. The story of the life and work of
Faxaday has always exerted a strong appeal to the lay and scientific
mind alike, not only as the record of a man of fine character and high
ideals who rose from humble beginnings to the position of the greatest
discoverer and natural philosopher of his age, but also as an example
of the startling consequences that may result from the patient study of
the workings of nature in the quiet of the laboratory, remote from the
active affairs of life and without thought of material ends. Few if any
men have accomplished so much for the advancement of knowledge
or for the ultimate progress of the human race.
In September of this year, there will be a celebration of the centenary
of the discovery by Faraday of electromagnetic induction. Although
this is one of the most important and striking of his discoveries, which